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A  S  E  M  I  .  M  O  M^_l  Y  R  E  P  T  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDE  JL-N- 6  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trendf  and  Issues 

The  crisis  in  Little  Rock,  as  this  issue  goes  to 
press,  has  become,  and  will  remain  for  many  years, 
as  symbolic  in  implication  as  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  will 
mean  many  things  to  many  people,  but  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  both  North  and  South,  its  meaning  is  as 
tragic  as  the  spectacle  at  Little  Rock:  Federal  troops, 
in  full  battle  dress,  guarding  an  American  pub¬ 
lic  school  against  American  citizens.  In  effect,  the 
crisis  began  as  a  decisive  battle  over  the  supremacies 
of  state  and  Federal  authority,  an  inevitable  aftermath 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  integration. 
At  stake  was  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
well  as  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enforce  the  Constitution. 

On  September  14,  Gov.  Fanbus  flew  to  New¬ 
port,  R.I.  to  confer  with  the  President.  There  was  not, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  any  doubt  in 
anyone’s  mind  as  to  the  authority  of  the  “Supreme 
law  of  the  land,”  as  established  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  happened  in  Little  Rock  between  September  14 
and  September  24,  when  the  President  “Federalized” 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard  and  ordered  troops  of 
the  crack  101st  Airborne  Division  flown  into  Little 
Rock  to  enforce  integration  at  Central  High  School, 
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was  a  series  of  events  that  need  not  have  happened 
had  the  Federal  Government  acted  promptly.  That 
night,  the  President  addressed  the  Nation  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  what  he  had  to  say  was  unarguable, 
though  there  was  some  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  perhaps  a  little  too  concerned  about  what  “the 
neighbors  would  think,”  and  not  enough  about  deep 
dynastic  wounds  within  the  U.S. 

We  are  a  nation,  tbe  President  said,  in 

which  laws,  not  men,  are  supreme  .  .  .  The  very  basis 
of  our  individual  rights  and  freedoms  is  the  certainty 
that  the  President  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Government  will  support  and  insure  the  carrying  out 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  even,  when 
necessary,  with  all  the  means  at  the  President’s  com¬ 
mand.  Unless  the  President  did  so,  anarchy  would 
result. 

There  nonld  be  no  seenrity  for  any  except 
that  which  each  one  of  us  could  provide  for  himself. 
The  interest  of  the  Nation  in  the  proper  fulfillment 
of  the  law’s  requirements  cannot  yield  to  opposition 
and  demonstrations  by  some  few  persons.  Mob  rule 
cannot  be  allowed  to  override  the  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear,  the  President 
added,  that  Federal  troops  are  not  being  used  to 
relieve  local  and  state  authorities  of  their  primary 
duty  to  preserve  the  peace  and  order  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Nor  are  the  troops  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
..  over  the  responsibility  of  the  school  board  and  other 
responsible  local  officials  in  running  Central  High 
School.  In  the  present  case,  the  troops  are  there, 
pursuant  to  law,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
interference  with  orders  of  the  court. 

.  .  .  And  so,  with  confidence,  the  President 
concluded,  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas  to  assist  in  bringing  to  an  immediate  end 


IN  THIS  ISSUE:  May  Sarton,  distinguished  American 
novelist  and  poet,  discusses  the  troublemaker  in  today’s 
schools.  See  The  Failure  of  the  Dream. 
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all  interference  with  the  law  and  its  prrces^'s.  If 
resistance  to  the  Federal  orders  ceases  at  once,  the 
further  presence  of  Federal  troops  will  be  unnecessary 
and  the  city  of  Little  Rock  will  return  to  its  normal 
habits  of  peace  and  order  .  .  . 


•  Administration 


Getting  voters  to  okay  higher  tax  rates 

has  been  something  of  a  problem  to  School  District 
227,  Cambridge,  Ill.,  in  the  past,  reports  the  Septem¬ 
ber  American  School  Board  Journal.  Faced  with  a 
double  enrollment  in  the  next  five  years,  the  school 
needed  additional  money  to  finance  new  facilities.  To 
educate  and  sell  this  need  for  increased  taxation  to 
the  public,  Cambridge  devised  a  six-point  program 
designed  to  carry  a  referendum: 

( 1 )  The  State  Department  of  Education  was  asked 
to  approve  the  building  needs. 

(2)  A  citizens’  committee  was  formed  to  work 
independently  of  the  board. 

(3)  An  architect  was  employed  who  was  well 
trained  in  school  planning,  construction  and  costs. 

(4)  A  qualified  bond  consultant  was  employed  to 
aid  in  preparing  legal  documents  before  the  election, 
readying  the  bonds  after  the  election  and  investing 
the  funds. 

(5)  A  brochure  was  issued  describing  the  election 
information,  the  propositions,  the  future  enrollment 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  actual  needs. 

( 6 )  An  election  was  held  soon  after  school  opened. 
Result:  The  referendum  passed,  an  education  fund 
increase  being  voted  with  the  building  issue. 

Research  findings  in  administration  have 
been  synthesized  in  a  new  book  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg 
are  co-editors  and  all  eighteen  contributing  writers 
are  members  of  the  Conference. 

Walter  A.  Anderson  and  Richard  C.  Lonsdale  point 
out  that  behavior  can  be  learned  and  can  be  modified, 
that  educational  administrators  working  on  the  job 
learn  more  effective  administrative  behavior.  The 
basic  questions  around  which  any  program  of  learning 
is  built  are: 

—  Who  are  the  learners? 

—  What  is  to  be  learned? 

—  What  principles  and  methods  of  learning  apply? 

—  How  should  the  program  of  learning  experiences 

be  developed? 

For  those  in  the  school  staff  administrative  group, 
preparation  alone  for  administrative  responsibilities 
is  not  enough.  Continued  in-service  training  is  also 
needed.  The  administrator  cannot  be  a  specialist  in  all 
phases  of  his  career.  His  role,  instead,  will  be  that  of 
generalist  in  education,  a  coordinator  bringing  about 
the  more  favorable  building  of  human  relations  upon 
consent,  rather  than  upon  force. 

It  is  recognized  that  learning  should  be  an  active 
process;  the  administrator  must  be  engaged  in  prob¬ 
lem-solving  activity.  Passive  instruction  such  as  listen¬ 
ing  to  lectures,  memorizing  principles  and  facts  are  of 


little  value  in  themselves  in  their  effect  upon  adminis¬ 
trative  behavior.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  state¬ 
ment:  “Learning  should  be  directed  toward  changing 
behavior.”  Learning  situations  should  emulate,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  future  administrative  situations 
in  which  the  learner  will  eventually  find  himself. 

The  administrator  should  have  as  a  major  responsi¬ 
bility  the  function  of  improving  educational  instruc¬ 
tion  and  there  should  be  no  division  of  administrative 
duties. 

Administrative  Behavior  in  Education,  edited  by 
Roald  F.  Campbell  and  Russell  T.  Gregg,  Harper  & 
Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  547  pp.  Subject  index. 
$6.00. 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Schools  for  New  York:  A  Report  of  the  Governor’s  Committee 
on  the  Marketing  of  School  Bonds.  State  of  New  York,  Office 
of  the  Comptroller,  Albany,  N.  Y.  38pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (A 
report  on  marketing  school  bonds  in  New  York,  with  the  aim 
of  helping  to  find  ways  to  assist  New  York  state  schools  to 
finance  urgently  needed  construction.) 

Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School,  Part  II.  56th  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  3735  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  35,  III. 
320pp.  Cloth;  $4.00;  paper:  $3.25.  (Defines  social  studies  in 
terms  of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  over-all  program  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  and  new  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  children 
of  this  age  group  as  well  as  in  light  of  current  theory  re¬ 
specting  curriculum  organization  and  psychology  or  learning. 


•  Curriculum 


I 


\  new  plan  for  curriculum  revision  has  just 
finished  its  second  year  in  the  Pittsburgh  schoo^sys- 
tem.  Under  the  old  plan,  teachers  met  for  approxi¬ 
mately  one  week  during  a  two-month  period  while  the 
study  was  under  way. 

Now,  teacher  groups  work  for  one  month  during 
the  summer  on  the  revision  of  courses  of  study.  'This 
year’s  areas  were  ninth-grade  social  studies,  second- 
year  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry  and  trigonome¬ 
try.  The  work  was  not  completed  this  summer,  so  that 
the  new  courses  were  not  ready  this  fall. 

Asked  for  their  reactions  to  the  idea  of  working 
on  curriculum  revision  during  the  summer,  teachers 
involved  expressed  the  feeling  that  it  is  preferable 
to  the  former  method  of  revision  during  the  school 
year.  'They  felt  that  under  the  new  plan  there  is  no 
interruption  of  their  classroom  teaching. 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  also  in  the  continuity 
of  effort  and  thinking  possible  during  the  longer 
period  of  one  month  during  the  summer.  However,  the 
participating  teachers  pointed  out  that  those  who  are 
selected  for  summer  duty  ought  to  be  informed  early 
enough  so  that  they  may  plan  their  summer  program 
accordingly. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  and  the  Social  Order,  by  Rhine  E.  Mercer  and 
Edwin  R.  Carr.  Rinehart  6-  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 
585pp.  $6.00.  (A  volume  of  readings  on  the  social  aspect 
eff  the  educational  process.  Material  included  is  chosen  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  persistent  and  troublesorre 
questions  about  education  and  the  agencies  through  which 
it  is  provided.) 
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•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Patience  is  the  IVo.  1  virtue  necessary  in 
schoolteachers,  according  to  George  Gallup,  director 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  in  a 
recent  poll. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  emphasis  on 
“patience  and  understanding”  does  not  mean  a  lessen¬ 
ing  of  disciplinary  measures  in  the  schools.  The 
majority  of  Americans  believe  that  teachers  should 
be  allowed  to  discipline  students  more  strictly  than 
they  do  now.  Many  were  in  favor  of  an  old-fashioned 
spanking  or  “licking.” 

Here  are  the  replies  to  reporters’  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  one  quality  or  characteristic  most 
essential  for  a  successful  schoolteacher: 

—  Patience  and  understanding  .  44 

—  Sincerity  and  likability  .  17 

—  Good  educational  background  .  12 

—  Strict  in  discipline  .  11 

—  Dedication  to  work  .  11 

—  Good  moral  character .  8 

—  Ability  to  pass  on  ideas  to  children  4 

—  Other  .  1 

The  results  on  the  question  of  more  strict  discip¬ 
line  were: 

—  Yes,  should  .  70'  < 

—  No,  should  not  .  20 

—  Don’t  know  .  10 

Both  teachers  and  parents  were  in  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  stricter  discipline  for  children.  In  answer 
to  the  question  “How  should  they  discipline  them 
more  strictly?”  some  form  of  corporal  punishment 
was  approved. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Problems  in  Human  Relations,  by  Lloyd  aiul  Elaitu- 
Cook.  McGraw-IIill  Series  in  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  292pp.  Ulus.,  charts.  $5..50. 
(A  study  of  problems  in  human  relations  in  and  about  schools 
and  of  what  was  done,  or  mif’ht  have  been  done  to  solve  them. 
Mainly  concrete  cases  gathered  from  actual  school  and  vom- 
munily  situations.) 


•  Guidance 


Now  trondN  in  jnvonile  delinquency  were 
pointed  out  recently  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  in  New  York.  Noting  that 
juvenile  deliquency  was  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as 
the  public  furor  over  it,  the  psychologists  emphasized 
that  the  “patient”  is  not  the  delinquent,  anyway,  but 
the  community. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  community 
are  often  blocked.  Dr.  Walter  Miller,  director  of  a 
special  youth  project  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  said.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  social  institutions  inter¬ 
ested  in  preventing  delinquency  have  a  “stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  conditions  that  cause  it.” 

Thus,  Miller  noted,  the  police  department,  which 
the  public  expects  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  peace,  must 
continue  to  arrest;  settlement  houses  that  are  equipped 
to  handle  lower-class  youngsters  ambitious  to  move 


into  upper-class  brackets,  must  continue  to  provide 
services  for  the  “good”  youngsters  and  ignore  the 
tough  element.  Society  itself,  applauding  the  “tough 
and  manly”  virtues,  often  encourages  delinquent  be¬ 
havior. 

Dr.  Miller  believes  that  the  present  public  outcry 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  increase  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  but  to  its  increase  among  middle-class  youth. 
He  feels  that  there  has  been  a  diffusion  of  lower-  and 
middle-class  characteristics  that  cause  middle-class 
youngsters  to  commit  acts  formerly  done  by  lower- 
class  youth. 

This  has  aroused  the  middle  class,  which  is  startled 
to  find  its  children  committing  acts  once  believed  to 
be  only  in  the  province  of  the  less  privileged. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Supervision  of  Co-operative  Action,  by  Muriel  Crosby.  Apple- 
ton  Century-Crofts,  Irxc.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  3Mpp. 
$3.50.  (A  text  for  teachers  based  upon  a  real  situation,  demon¬ 
strating  through  appropriate  supervisory  action  how  theory  can 
be  intertneted  effectively.) 

•  The  Learner 


To  make  students  better  readers  and  writers, 
teachers  must  be  better  prepared  than  many  of  them 
are  now.  Prof.  J.N.  Hook,  University  of  Illinois,  told 
a  luncheon  group  at  the  recent  Modem  Language 
Association  meeting  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  some  states  many  elementary  teachers  have  had 
only  two  to  four  courses  in  college  English,  and  many 
high  school  English  teachers  have  had  only  five  or 
six  courses.  Prof.  Hook  pointed  out.  If  the  teachers 
do  not  know  their  subject  matter  thoroughly  they 
cannot  teach  it  well. 

English  teachers  cannot  do  the  best  possible  job 
if  they  teach  too  many  students.  It  takes  an  average 
of  eight  minutes  to  analyze  a  student’s  theme  care¬ 
fully  and  write  a  helpful  comment  on  it.  Dr.  Hook 
declared.  If  students  write  even  one  composition  a 
week,  it  takes  13  hours  a  week  to  grade  the  papers 
of  each  100  students,  besides  25  hours  spent  in  class, 
5  to  10  hours  in  lesson  preparation  and  5  to  15  hours 
in  extracurricular  activities.  Yet,  some  English  teachers 
have  not  100  students  but  150  or  175— even  more. 

College  teachers.  Hook  emphasized,  should  come 
to  the  aid  of  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  by 
helping  to  explain  to  the  public  that  such  a  load  is 
unreasonable,  that  as  a  result  most  students  do  not 
get  enough  practice  in  writing. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher  and  the  Child,  by  Clark  E.  Moustakas.  McGraw- 
Hill.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  265pp.  Index.  $4.50.  (Per¬ 
sonal  relationships  between  teachers  and  children  from 
kindergarten  throttgh  high  school.  Based  on  material  from  92 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  four  school  systems.) 

Teaching  the  Disorderly  Pupil  in  Elementary  and  Secondaiy 
School,  by  Norma  E.  Cutts  and  Nicholas  Moseley.  Longmarxs, 
Green  ir  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ate.,  N.Y.  3.  170pp.  Paper.  $1.90. 
(A  text  planned  to  give  elementary  and  secondary  classroom 
teachers  an  insight  into  the  common  causes  of  classroom 
misbehavior.  Describes  methods  used  successfully  to  prevent 
misbehavior,  along  with  specific  suggestions  for  teachers  to 
pass  on  to  parents,  other  interested  workers.) 
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•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


.  .  .  Stated  in  its  simplest  form,  the  classic 
view  of  education  is  this:  Man  is  a  rational  being; 
the  proper  aim  of  education  is  that  of  improving  his 
ability  to  reason.  Some  of  the  recent  criticisms  of  the 
( public )  schools  have  been  restatements  of  this  thesis, 
while  others  have  been  counterattacks  upon  the 
antithesis,  upon  the  new  views  of  man,  of  the  nature 
of  mind,  and  of  the  learning  process  from  which 
stems  the  “whole  child”  concept.  This  is  much  more 
than  a  debate  over  education;  rather,  it  is  the  dilemma 
of  modern  man.  Most  of  us  find  ourselves  tom  between 
the  two  points  of  view,  and  if  we  read  the  critics, 
we  find  they  too  are  torn.  Even  while  stating  the 
thesis,  they  make  important  concessions  to  the  anti¬ 
thesis. 

Much  of  our  confusion  has  resulted  from  thinking 
of  this  as  a  conflict  between  men  rather  than  as  a 
conflict  of  ideas.  A  battle  between  men  is  certain  to 
involve  strong  emotions,  which  make  it  difficult  to 
reach  sound  conclusions,  but  a  battle  of  ideas  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  search  for  tmth. 

—Paul  Woodring,  from 
A  Fourth  of  a  Nation,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
West  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  256pp.  $4.50. 


•  Audio-Visual 


ETV  won’t  replace  teachers,  but  educators 
agree  TV  can  and  must  play  a  major  role  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youngsters  and  adults  alike,  according  to  the 
report  released  by  the  recent  meeting  of  top  adminis¬ 
trators  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  superintendents 
agreed: 

—TV  can  definitely  serve  to  increase  teaching  effec¬ 
tiveness.  It  can  relieve  teacher  shortages  in  some 
communities.  It  can  make  dollars  spent  by  schools 
purchase  more  and  better  education  than  at  present. 
—TV  can  be  effective  in  teaching  subjects  designed 
for  students  of  special  abilities.  It  holds  out  possibil¬ 
ities  for  teaching  the  handieapped  child. 

The  school  leaders  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  in-school  broadcasting  and  to  learn 
how  the  Center  could  help  in  classroom  TV  —  the 
Center  now  provides  a  regular  network  program  serv¬ 
ice  to  18  educational  TV  stations. 

Two  new  possibilities  for  in-service  broadcasting 
were  suggested  by  the  superintendents:  “Classroom 
TV  might  be  used  in  teaching  summer  school  classes 
and  also  evening  school  classes  for  adults;  and  there  is 
a  place  for  in-school  telecasting  of  subjects  for  excep¬ 
tional  children.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  by  Closed-Circuit  Television.  American  Council  on 
Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6. 
D.C.  Paper.  66pp.  $1.  (A  report  of  a  conference  sponsored 
bit  the  Committee  on  Tel^ision  of  the  Council  and  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Included:  reports  from  experimental  ETV 
centers.) 


I  have  in  my  mind  the  image  of  a  little  boy 
who  used  to  come  over  and  help  my  mother  plant 
bulbs  in  her  garden,  an  exceptionally  responsive,  lov¬ 
ing  little  boy;  when  his  parents  got  a  divorce  he  went 
through  a  phase  of  violence  and  destructiveness  that 
ended  in  his  throwing  a  bottle  of  acid  in  a  school¬ 
mate’s  eyes  (fortunately  he  missed  his  aim).  We  have 
learned  to  regard  delinquency  as  a  protest  against 
deprivation.  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  this  but 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  have  diagnosed  the  depriva¬ 
tion  accurately  enough.  The  psychiatrists  have  helped 
us  to  understand  that  deprivation  may  not  be  physical 
( and,  hence,  that  delinquents  do  not  necessarily  come 
from  slum  areas);  we  accept  that  psychic  deprivation 
can  take  its  revenge  as  nakedly  as  any  other  kind. 
We  all  know  about  the  wanton  destructiveness  of 
school  property,  for  instance,  by  children  from  com¬ 
fortable  and  even  “emotionally  secure”  environments. 
In  a  new  dormitory  in  a  college  near  where  I  live, 
there  is  now  only  one  telephone;  all  the  others  were 
wrenched  out  or  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  useless. 
These  facts— and  we  can  hardly  open  a  newspaper 
without  discovering  a  new  one— boomerang  right  back 
to  us,  the  parents  and  teachers,  and  to  the  society 
we  have  created.  What  is  wrong?  Of  what  are  we 
depriving  our  children  and  how?  Where  have  we 
failed  that  so  many  of  them  resort  to  the  primitive 
anarchic  protest  of  violence? 

Let  me  for  a  moment  slide  another  image  over  the 
image  of  school  windows  broken  and  books  defaced, 
of  gang  warfare  that  includes  the  use  of  dope  and  real 
guns.  It  is  of  the  beach  at  Waikiki,  spreading  out  its 
semicircle  of  palms,  white  sand  and  blue  sea  under 
a  cliff  of  hotels,  the  long  white  combers  coming  in 
over  the  reefs,  and,  strewn  about  like  seals,  the  soft, 
.self-indulged  bodies  of  the  men  and  women  who  get 
drunk  every  night  and  sleep  it  off  all  morning,  and 
call  this  combination  a  holiday.  I  find  this  scene,  wit¬ 
nessed  briefly  a  few  months  ago,  rather  haunting, 
haunting  and  depressing.  For  those  recumbent  bodies 
represent  the  goal  our  society  sets  before  its  children; 
these  are  the  successful.  They  have  what  it  takes. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  it  is  against  them  and  all  that 
they  represent  that  the  violence  is  directed— although 
unconsciously,  no  doubt.  That  eighteen-year  old  bun¬ 
dle  of  chaotic  energy  does  not  analyze  the  society 
in  which  he  lives;  he  senses  it  all  around  him.  And  he 
reacts.  Quite  specifically,  for  instance,  he  reacts 
against  cars  that  become  more  and  more  like  boudoirs 
in  which  the  driver  does  less  and  less,  and  wants  to 
“strip  down”  a  jalopy  or  (wild  dream)  own  a  car 
that  can  he  “handled  like  a  thoroughbred,”  just  that 
responsive  and  tricky,  a  car  that  requires  something 
of  him. 

But  against  these  depressing  images  of  our  society, 
I  must  place  another.  When  I  am  in  Europe  and  my 
European  friends  attack  me  about  the  values  that 
Waikiki  represents,  my  answer  is  always  the  same: 
The  United  States  has  this  to  offer,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  DREAM 


May  Sarton 
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concerned,  it  outweighs  all  the  rest.  It  just  happens 
to  be  the  country  in  the  world  where,  if  you  have  a 
dream  ( whether  it  be  a  dream  to  invent  a  new  garget, 
found  a  new  religion,  or  fly  to  the  moon)  you  have 
the  best  chance  of  realizing  it.  The  United  States  still 
provides  a  wide  open  door  to  the  imagination— i/  you 
have  a  dream.  Perhaps  the  tragedy  lies  in  the  poverty 
of  the  dreams  we  are  communicating.  The  whole 
machinery  of  our  society  sets  up,  in  fact,  substitutes 
for  real  dreams:  the  ersatz  dream  of  success  in  terms 


of  money,  for  one.  One  is  reminded  once  again  of 
Yeats  statement,  “In  dreams  begin  responsibilities.” 
Tlie  empty  dream,  the  ersatz  dream,  creates  not  re¬ 
sponsibilities  but  a  vacuum. 

'The  delinquent  is  reacting  against  starvation.  Starv¬ 
ation  for  what?  My  answer  is  responsibility,  work, 
discipline,  creativity.  These  are  interacting  things. 
For  some  reason  we  continue  to  treat  our  children 
as  if  they  were  babies  until  they  are  through  college. 
At  the  age  when  a  boy  reaches  his  greatest  energy- 
potential  his  chief  outlet  becomes  driving  a  stripped- 
down  car,  watching  a  football  game,  or  trying  to  make 
ballroom  dancing  into  an  athletic  exercise.  He  has 
never  been  asked  to  do  anything  nearly  hard  enough; 
he  has  never  had  to  make  an  all-out  effort,  unless  he 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  who  make  a  team. 
Even  college,  which  used  to  be  something  to  be 
achieved  has  become  a  routine  affair  since  everyone 
and  anyone  who  graduates  from  high  school  can  go 
to  a  State  University. 

Only  in  gangs  is  there  tough,  harsh  discipline,  is  a 
boy  or  girl  asked  to  dare  dangerous  things  and  produce 
the  goods,  however  dubious  they  may  be.  But  even 
here  he  is  supported  by  the  gang  itself,  and  evades 
ultimate  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  a  showdown, 
by  blaming  group  pressure. 

Schools  are  destroyed  because  the  students  have 
invested  nothing  in  them,  and  have  not  been  expected 
to  do  so,  and  they  are  destroyed  out  of  hunger  for 
what  is  not  being  asked  of  the  student,  his  ferver, 
his  belief,  his  all-out  effort.  Recently  I  was  to  give 
a  lecture  at  a  large  Mid-Western  state  university.  I 
was  warned  to  expect  a  shower  of  paper  airplanes 
and  an  audience  of  boys  and  girls  either  talking  among 
themselves  or  studying.  The  1500  students  would  be 
there  only  because  attendance  was  “required.”  These 
were  not  kindergarten  age  boys  and  girls,  but  young 
men  and  women!  The  president  did  not  seem  ashamed 
of  warning  a  visiting  speaker  of  the  behavior  to  be 
expected.  Actually,  the  audience  was  perfectly  atten¬ 
tive  for  the  full  hour-just  one  more  case  of  under¬ 
estimation.  The  point  is  that  I  read  great  poems,  and 


not  easy  ones,  and  took  for  granted  their  respect  and 
maturity. 

It  is  the  usual  in  the  United  States  to  greet  any 
creative  talent  in  the  young  with  excitement;  it  is 
also  usual  not  to  require  of  it  the  minimum  of  hard 
work,  discipline  and  responsibility  which  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  required  of  a  potential  athlete.  Every 
sane  human  being  should  at  seventeen  both  read  and 
write  poetry.  Even  in  our  society  where  the  poet  has 
no  real  place,  a  great  many  students  begin  to  feel 
their  way  toward  this  art  or  another.  Why  do  they 
drop  it?  Often,  I  believe,  because  there  is  no  one  to 
follow  up  enthusiasm  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
craft,  and  no  one  who  requires  enough  of  the  student 
to  make  the  game  interesting.  A  game  with  no  rules, 
a  sloppy,  self-indulgent  game  is  boring.  So  the  student 
emerges  from  his  puppyish  bumbling  tries,  which  have 
been  overpraised,  not  with  greater  respect  for  poets 
but  with  a  natural  contempt  for  them:  “If  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it,  and  get  an  ‘A,’  what  is  all  this  crap 
anyway?” 

By  the  time  he  is  in  college  he  will  answer  a  plea 
for  the  reading  of  literature  as  a  means  toward  a 
greater  sense  of  aliveness:  “I  don’t  want  to  be  alive; 
I  want  security  at  fifty.”  So,  in  order  to  fulfill  this  small 
empty  dream,  he  will  willingly  spend  most  of  his 
waking  hours  doing  a  routine  job  that  bores  him,  or 
at  least  that  uses  about  a  tenth  of  his  potential.  No 
wonder  that  something  buried  deeply  under  the  con¬ 
scious  layers  begins  to  snarl  ancf  rage  and  say  “I 
want  out.’’ 

Everything  in  his  world  from  sex  to  religion  is  be¬ 
coming  easier  and  easier,  is  asking  less  and  less  of 
that  central  hungry  force  inside  him  that  wants  to  be 
whole,  that  wants  to  be  responsible,  that  wants  to 
feel  alive,  and  above  all,  to  be  used.  We  have  to  find 
some  way  to  make  real  dreams  seem  real.  My  answer 
—how  tentatively  suggested— is  to  improve  W.B.  Yeat’s 
famous  statement  and  to  say,  “In  responsibilities  begin 
dreams.” 
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•  Teaching  methods 


Boon  toach  arithmetic,  science  in  Rebecca 
Shapiro’s  third-grade  classroom  at  Thomson  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  in  Washington,  D.C.  Or  at  least  they  did 
last  spring. 

Mrs.  Shapiro  moved  the  beehive  into  her  classroom 
as  an  exhibit,  then  found  a  novel  use  for  it  as  a 
teaching  device— “through  it  teach  children  to  read 
and  add  and  subtract.” 

Arithmetic?  Here’s  what  the  youngsters  say  watch¬ 
ing  the  busy  bees  come  and  go  through  the  classroom 
window,  “One  plus  two  just  came  in  through  the  slot 
to  their  glass  cage.  That  makes  three.  Five  others 
just  flew  in  and  were  joined  by  two  more— that  makes 
seven.” 

Since  the  hive  is  glass,  the  children  can  watch  the 
processes  inside.  “This  is  a  science  lesson  when  you 
look  at  it  one  way,”  Mrs.  Shapiro  said. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there’s  as  much  pollen  as  far 
as  teaching  goes  as  on  the  little  leg  of  the  smallest 
bee.” 

Methods  of  teaching  slow  students  are  des¬ 
cribed  by  Brother  John  J.  Keegan,  S.M.,  Catholic 
High  School,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  the  September  Catho¬ 
lic  School  Journal.  He  suggests  that  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  slow,  but  not  mentally  retarded,  that 
courses  be  developed  around  life  situations. 

To  find  out  just  how  “slow”  a  class  is.  Brother 
John  begins  in  September  with  a  discussion.  For 
example,  “All  hot-rod  drivers  should  have  their  licenses 
revoked  for  one  year.”  A  pertinent  topic  such  as  this 
will  have  every  boy  offering  an  opinion.  As  a  result, 
the  class  is  happy,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
achievement. 

Such  a  discussion.  Brother  John  points  out,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  course  in  speech,  which  he  incorporates 
into  the  class  as  an  aid  to  giving  the  boys  needed 
confidence.  Each  boy  gives  a  sales  talk,  to  sell  a  ware, 
with  two  weeks’  preparation;  thereafter,  once  a  week. 
To  keep  the  class  on  its  toes,  a  rating  system  was 
introduced.  Poise,  self-confidence,  correct  usage,  de¬ 
livery,  and  degree  of  subject  interest  were  items  on 
the  rating  card. 

Brother  John’s  method  of  handling  written  com¬ 
position  is  to  hold  up  an  object,  pencil,  picture,  other 
materials,  and  ask  the  boys  to  describe  it  verbally. 
Shortly,  the  boys  are  writing  short  compositions,  using 
the  techniques  learned  in  verbal  description.  Another 
method  he  uses  in  written  composition  is  to  have  the 
boys  double-space  their  compositions.  The  composi¬ 
tions  are  gathered  up,  names  removed,  then  returned 
to  the  boys.  The  students  then  attempt  to  correct  the 
themes,  using  the  blank  lines  for  corrections.  If  the 
boys  object  to  some  critici.sm,  when  the  papers  are 
returned  to  their  writers.  Brother  John  uses  this  as 
a  take-off  point  for  rules  of  grammar,  since  the  boys 
see  a  real  need  for  it  at  the  moment. 

The  problem  of  grammar  is  particularly  difficult 
with  slow  students.  Brother  John  solves  it  partially 
with  blackboard  work;  a  sentence  is  written  on  the 
board  and  each  word  is  discussed  in  relation  with 
every  other  word  in  the  sentence.  Work  books  are  also 


used,  but  generally  as  a  group  project.  Grammar  bees 
are  used  to  break  up  the  monotony,  to  increase  inter¬ 
est.  Where  grammar  itself  must  be  taught,  instruction 
periods  are  only  15  minutes  to  hold  the  interest  level. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  RE.4D1NG  .  .  . 

The  Birth  of  a  Grandfather,  by  May  Sarton,  is  a 
subtle  treatment  of  the  problems  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  family  relationships  between  three 
generations  of  the  same  family.  The  central 
theme  is  the  marital  adjustments  that  occur  in 
middle  age,  the  shifting  of  certain  burdens  of 
responsibility  from  older  to  younger  shoulders. 
The  scene  is  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  summer 
home  of  the  Wyeths  on  an  island  oft  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Written  with  warmth  and  maturity. 
Miss  Sarton’s  novel  is  one  of  the  worth-reading 
books  of  the  year.  Highly  recommended.  (From: 
Rinehart  &  Co.,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
277pp.  $3.75.) 


•  Education  Abroad 


The  first  attempt  to  solve  educational 

problems  in  Columbia  and  other  South  American 
countries  is  now  being  put  into  operation.  Known  as 
the  Betancur  Plan,  or  “First  Five-Year  Plan  for  Educa¬ 
tion,”  it  is  based  on  three  steps: 

( 1 )  Qualitative  and  quantitative  reform  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  facilities  and  services.  This  is  to  be  preceded  by 
a  “study  of  the  realities,”  the  existing  facilities  related 
to  the  specific  educational  needs  of  individual  com¬ 
munities  or  areas. 

( 2 )  The  reorganization  of  the  existing  educational 
structure  in  order  to  introduce  new  techniques  of  pub¬ 
lic  administration.  This  will  create  a  flexible  machin¬ 
ery  to  realize  the  educational  objectives  of  individual 
areas  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  reorganization 
will  be  conducted  on  a  yearly  basis  in  order  to  correct 
mistakes  and  solve  new  problems  as  they  arise  instead 
of  being  committed  to  a  too-rigid  organization. 

(3)  The  financing  of  the  plan.  To  this  end,  Co¬ 
lumbia  has  established  an  Educational  Bank  with  a 
capital  of  $11!>  millions.  It  is  able  to  make  loans  to 
both  public  and  private  entities  for  building  and 
equipping  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  at  a  5?  interest  rate  for  terms  of  10 
to  20  years.  Public  schools  are  financed  with  the 
.stipulation  that  the  municipality,  department  or  na¬ 
tional  government  will  set  aside  a  yearly  budget  ap¬ 
propriation  to  repay  the  loan. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Culture  of  Contemporary  Canada,  ed.  by  Julian  Park. 
Cornell  University  Press,  Ithica,  N.Y.  404pp.  Ribliopraphy. 
Index.  $5.75.  (A  book  of  essays  evaluating  Canadian  intellectual 
life.  Written  by  Canadians;  discusses  impartially  the  academic 
status  of  Canada.) 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Gratvth 


\  review  of  teacher  training  programs  has 

been  offered  by  Dr.  Paul  Woodring  in  a  new  book 
just  published  by  the  fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education.  He  believes  that  professional  education 
must  be  tempered  with  a  broad  liberal  education  so 
that  the  teacher  “may  see  beyond  his  own  field.” 

This  emphasis  on  liberal  education  should  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  other  necessary  aspects  of  teacher 
education.  Woodring  calls  for  an  interrelated  four-part 
teacher  education  program  consisting  of: 

(1)  Liberal  education;  (2)  An  extended  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  or  area  taught;  (3)  Professional 
knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  professional  skills; 
(4)  Skills  in  managing  a  classroom,  working  with 
children,  and  in  supervision  of  the  learning  process. 

Accepting  the  assumption  that  teacher  preparation 
must  include  both  liberal  and  professional  education 
and  that  these  two  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
each  other,  Woodring  offers  four  approaches  to  the 
improvement  of  teacher  education: 

—  fifth  year  of  professional  training  and  experience 
can  be  provided  for  liberal  arts  graduates. 

—  Liberal  arts  colleges  can  be  encouraged  to  incor¬ 
porate  essential  professional  training  into  their 
programs  in  ways  which  will  not  vitiate  the  liberal 
arts  program. 

—  Universities  can  be  encouraged  to  devise  new  pro¬ 
grams  which  represent  the  best  thinking  of  both 
academic  and  professional  faculties. 

—  Teacher  colleges  can  be  assisted  in  providing  better 
liberal  arts  programs  and  in  reorganizing  their  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
proliferation  and  duplication. 

The  last  possibility.  Woodring  believes,  “has  so  far 
received  little  attention  from  the  Fund.  Perhaps  the 
reason  is  that  the  presidents  of  teachers  colleges  have 
.shown  too  little  indication  of  willingness  to  attack 
these  problems  vigorously  and  have  submitted  too  few 
imaginative  proposals  for  Fund  assistance.” 

"Neic  Directions  in  Teacher  Education,  by  Paul  Wood¬ 
ring.  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
477  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  142pp.  Paper.  Free. 

If  tcachor.s  are  to  help  students  grow,  they 
must  themselves  be  growing  persons,  points  out  Ken¬ 
neth  H.  Hansen  in  a  new  book.  Since  there  is  nothing 
routine  or  mechanical  about  good  teaching,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  really  good  teacher  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  just  a  bundle  of  professional  compe¬ 
tencies.  To  be  a  good  teacher  he  must,  above  all,  be 
a  good  person. 

The  key  to  effective  development  as  a  person  might 
seem,  for  the  teacher,  to  lie  in  development  of  certain 
fine  personal  qualities,  healthy  mental  outlooks,  or  an 
appropriate  philosophy  of  life.  All  of  these  are  im¬ 
portant,  Hansen  says,  but  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
achieving  effectiveness  as  a  person,  and  consequently 
as  a  teacher,  consists  of  just  doing  good  work.  Hansen 
sums  up: 

Good  teaching:  It  is  impossible  to  be  happy,  free, 
secure,  satisfied,  unless  you  are  doing  a  good  job 
in  your  chosen  work.  The  bored,  restless,  frus¬ 


trated  teacher  is  not  really  competent.  The  start 
to  growing  as  a  person  in  teaching  definitely 
appears  to  lie  in  developing  a  thorough  com¬ 
petency  in  your  work. 

Intellectual  alertness:  Good  teaching  demands  a 
high  level  of  intellectual  competence;  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  a  dull  or  routine  mind  could 
formulate  broad  educational  objectives,  or  devise 
challenging  and  worth-while  classroom  activities 
for  students  of  varying  ability  and  background. 
Growing  as  a  person  in  teaching  involves  mental 
alertness,  awareness  and  understanding.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  developing  the  functioning  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Mental  health:  The  mentally  healthy  person  feels 
right  about  himself,  his  relations  with  others  and 
about  his  work.  This  feeling  can  come  only  when 
the  person  is  stable,  mature,  but  not  rigid  in  his 
total  behavior  pattern.  It  is  born  of  a  sense  of 
sure  competence  in  one’s  work,  supported  and 
encouraged  by  intellectual  alertness. 

Sense  of  purpose:  Only  when  you  have  confidence 
that  your  teaching  makes  a  difference  to  the  learn¬ 
er  can  there  be  any  real  purpose  in  your  work  as 
a  teacher.  Only  when  you  yourself  sense  an 
achievable  purpose  in  teaching  can  you  help  your 
students  find  purpose  in  learning. 

High  School  Teaching,  by  Kenneth  H.  Hansen.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  421pp.  $5.75. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Man  and  Society,  by  Samuel  Koenig.  Bames  Noble,  105 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  399pp.  Paper.  $1.45.  (An  Everyday 
Handbook,  this  text  explains  clearly  the  basic  ideas  and  teach¬ 
ings  of  sociology  in  terms  of  the  individuaTs  expanding  world.) 


•  Science  Education 


The  language  of  mathematics,  from  algebra 
on,  is  in  need  of  thorough  clarification,  reports  Dr. 
Karl  Menger,  professor  of  math  at  Illinois  Institute 
to  Technology.  Menger,  currently  developing  new 
methods  of  teaching  all  forms  of  higher  math  with  the 
aid  of  a  $36,000  three-year  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  says  that  the  language  of  math  must  be 
changed  for  presentation  to  beginning  students  if  the 
expected  large  number  of  students  are  to  learn  the 
basic  mathematical  ideas. 

He  proposes  to  formulate  clear  rules  for  the  use 
of  all  symbols,  especially  of  the  letters  “x”  and  “y” 
—the  grammar,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mathematical  lan- 
guage. 

What  does  “x”  mean  in  mathematics,  for  example. 
“There  are  a  dozen  different  answers,  and  since  that 
letter  occurs  on  practically  every  page  in  every  math 
text,  there  is  confusion  all  the  way  up  and  down  the 
line.”  The  culprit  is  not  curricular,  teachers  or  text¬ 
books— it  is  the  procedures  used  in  math  itself. 
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•  Panorama 


Washington,  D,C.  A  draftee,  John  Graham,  a 
lawyer  in  civilian  hfe,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee,  during  the  recent  Army 
drive  for  a  bill  to  permit  Defense  Department  leaders 
to  set  higher  mental  standards  for  service  men.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  argument:  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  exempt 
slow-witted  young  men  from  selective  service,  because 
it  would  brand  them  with  a  “certain  social  stigma.”  He 
added  that  Congress  must  consider  “the  impact  on  the 
individuals  involved.”  Their  lives  would  be  damaged 
if  it  became  known  they  had  been  rejected  as  too 
ignorant  or  too  irresponsible. 

Georgia  A  roving  street  reporter  in  Augusta 
asked  citizens  at  random,  “What  school  subject  is  the 
most  important?”  The  answer,  overwhelmingly,  from 
all  walks  and  occupations,  was  English.  Math  led  a 
weak  second.  Consensus:  No  one  paid  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  English  while  in  school. 

Missouri  Former  president  Harry  S.  Truman, 
addressing  teachers  of  the  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
schools,  got  down  to  brass  tacks:  “Lazy  parents,  baby¬ 
sitters  and  a  shortage  of  switches”  had  made  the  role 
of  school  teachers  a  hard  one  and  “our  educational 
system  a  coddling  process.”  Taking  note  of  the  current 
controversy  over  school  construction  aid,  he  pointed 
out  that  “when  a  child  becomes  imbued  with  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  the  buildings,  gyms  and  the 
trimmings  make  no  difference— they  are  nice  to  have 
but  learning  comes  from  study  and  hard  work.”  The 
former  president  called  the  lack  of  strict  home  and 
school  discipline  a  “prime  contribution”  to  juvenile 
delinquency. 

IVeti?  \orh  Aspirin  eating  in  the  U.S.  has  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  10%  a  year— almost  twice 
as  fast  as  population  growth,  according  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  Americans  are  now  consuming 
12  billion  aspirins  (6,000  tons)  a  year,  far  more  than 
any  other  nation.  The  bill?  Over  $200  million. 

iVeu?  Jersey  Attorney  General  Grover  C.  Rich- 
man,  Jr.  has  drawn  up  a  bill  that  will  allow  the  saying 
of  grace  before  meals  in  New  Jersey  public  schools. 
Mr.  Richman’s  office  recently  ruled  that  present  state 
laws  forbid  any  religious  exercise  in  the  schools  except 
the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the  reading  of  five  verses  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Tlie  new  bill  will  simply  add 
the  words  “and  the  saying  of  grace”  to  the  permitted 
exercises.  The  bill  will  be  sponsored  by  Senator  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Fox  (D)  of  Essex. 

Rhode  island  Last  year,  the  Smithfield  Recrea¬ 
tion  Assn,  tried  a  new  gimmick  designed  to  have 
children  in  their  homes  at  an  early  hour  on  Halloween 
Eve.  It  was  so  successful  that  it  will  be  repeated  this 
year.  The  gimmick:  First,  hold  a  Halloween  party. 
After  9  p.m.  send  the  children  home  after  filling  out 
cards  listing  their  name,  home  address  and  telephone 
number.  Then  hold  a  drawing.  Within  an  hour,  call 
the  winners  at  home  and  if  they  come  to  the  phone 
immediately  they  will  be  entitled  to  their  prize,  a 
silver  dollar. 


iVetc  Ciasgroom 
material 


Swiss  Stories  for  Children  ...  by  the  author 
of  Heidi  are  translated  for  the  first  time  in  The 
Pet  Lamb,  and  Other  Swiss  Stories.  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  eight  stories  by  Johanna  Spyri  has  the 
same  charm  and  interest  as  her  classic  Heidi. 
Printed  in  England  by  Dent.  From:  E.P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  244pp.  Ulus. 
$2.75. 

An  Invaluable  New  World  Chart  of  Facts 
...  for  easy  classroom  reference,  history,  civics, 
social  sciences  is  now  available.  Designed  for  wall 
use,  it  carries  39  columns  of  important  facts  about 
88  countries.  Gives  at  a  glance  all  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  needed  about  countries  of  the  world.  From: 
Civic  Education  Service,  1733  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Copies  1-5,  $2.00  each.  Apply 
for  quantity  discounts. 

Boys  Interested  in  Sports  .  .  .  will  enjoy  Patch, 
by  C.ll.  Frick.  Patch  Jones,  on  the  track  team 
at  West  High,  enjoyed  running  for  its  own  sake, 
couldn’t  take  competition  seriously.  How  he  learn¬ 
ed  constitutes  a  fine  sports  story  that  reinforces 
both  athletic  and  educational  goals.  From:  Har- 
cxiurt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
188pp.  $2.75. 

What  Makes  Some  Girls  Outstanding?  .  .  . 
Bernice  Bryant’s  completely  revised  Future  Per¬ 
fect  is  a  guide  to  personality  and  popularity  for 
the  junior  miss.  Designed  to  help  girls  look  and 
act  their  best  at  all  times.  Gives  practical  advice 
on  social  life  of  teen-agers,  as  well  as  etiquette,  art 
of  getting  along  with  others.  From:  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  730  No.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 
250pp.  Ulus.  $2.95. 

A  New  Paperback  Dictionary  .  .  .  compiled  bj^ 
the  editors  of  “The  American  College  Dictionary, 
is  Modem  American  Dictionary.  Well  adapted  for 
school  use,  it  has  over  46,000  entries,  including 
colloquialisms,  scientific  and  piolitical  terms.  En¬ 
tries  divided  into  syllables,  with  simple  phonetic 
pronunciation  guides.  Somewhat  hard  to  read. 
Original  for  this  edition.  From:  Dell  Books,  261 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  636pp.  Paper.  50c. 

Manual  for  Teaching  with  Globes  ...  is 
Successful  Teaching  with  Globes,  edited  by  Clar¬ 
ence  B.  Odell.  A  new  handbook  designed  to  enable 
teachers  of  geography,  history,  social  studies  and 
general  sciences  to  utilize  world  globes  effectively 
in  classroom  instruction.  Has  graded  sequences. 
Free  with  Denoyer-Geppert  hand-mounted  globes. 
From:  Denoyer-Geppert,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave., 
Chicago  40,  Ill.  48pp.  Paper.  Ulus.  Individual 
copies  (apart  from  globes)  $1.2.5. 

A  Collection  of  33  Royalty-Free  Plays  .  .  . 
for  the  celebration  of  holidays  and  special  occa¬ 
sions.  Assembled  for  earlier  elementary  grades. 
Holiday  Plays  for  Little  Players,  by  Deborah  New¬ 
man,  has  easy  to  learn  lines,  natural  situations, 
simple  settings  for  plays  during  Halloween,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas,  other  holidays.  From:  Plays, 
Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  286pp. 
$4.00. 
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